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WHEN FOUND— 


N accordance with its usual custom, the Dickens Fellowship Re- 
pertoire Company will give a series of dramatic performances at 
the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, 8.E., during the week com- 
mencing December 11th. These December performances are now 
a regular feature, and, we believe, are looked forward to by the 
playgoers of the district. Indeed, a theatrical paper recently, in 
speaking of this theatre, described it as ‘‘ the place from which all 
the Dickens plays come.” ‘The novel adapted for the occasion is 
Barnaby Rudge. It is an open secret that the name of the adapter, 
‘“ Walter Frederick Evelyn,’’ is a nom de plume veiling the identity 
of three well-known members of the company who have successfully 
collaborated on the previous occasions. The character of Barnaby, 
around which the interest centres, will be in the capable hands of 
Mr. Bransby Williams, who is once more associating himself with 
these Dickens players. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Rudge will be played by Mrs. Alfred B. Cross, an actress of 
good repute in drama. The rest of the caste will include several of 
the old favourites. The scenery required for the production is 
somewhat elaborate, and we understand that some of it will be 
specially painted for the occasion, while original incidental music 
is being composed by Mr. John Rodgers. The production will be 
in the hands of Mr. Frederick T. Harry, who is sparing no pains to 
make it a success. The proceeds will be devoted, as usual, to 
charity. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, who is now in America lecturing 
on his father’s life and work, was received with great enthusiasm 
and interviewed by many newspaper men there. Before he started 
he had been ill for two or three weeks, but in a letter from Boston 
to the present writer he says: ‘‘ You will, I know, be pleased to 
hear I am very greatly improved since you saw me off at Euston 
Station, and I am beginning to feel quite myself again. . . No 
wonder my father liked this city and people so well. It is a most 
delightful place, and the people themselves are charming.’’ Mr. 
Dickens’s first lecture was at a Ladies’ Club at Lowell, Mass., his 
second in New York, and his third in Philadelphia. Readers will, 
we are sure, associate themselves with our hearty wishes that Mr. 
Dickens will soon be completely restored in health. 

* * * * * 


On October 21st Mr. H. Snowden Ward also sailed for America 
on a lecturing tour, in addition to which he goes as special com- 
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missioner of the Dickens Fellowship with the object of strengthen- 
ing existing branches and forming new onés. His first lecture is 
in New York on November 10th, and henceforth he has practically 
an engagement for each day up to April. Mr. Ward has three 
lectures on Dickens, one on photography, and one on Shakespeare ; 
but, so far, of those arranged for, all are on Dickens except six. 

* * * * * 

By the time this is in print the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in Por- 
tugal Street, which figured so prominetly in The Pickwick Papers, 
will have vanished, and London will be deprived of yet another 
Dickens landmark. 

* * * * 

The death, on October 11th last, of Miss Hesba Stretton, the 
author of ‘Jessica’s First Praper” and a score of other 
popular tales, removes another of the famous contributors to 
Dickens’s famous periodicals. Her first story; ‘‘ The Lucky Leg,”’ 
was sent to Dickens by her sister, and was not only accepted, but a 
request was sent for more. The story appeared in Household Words 
for March 19th, 1859, a few weeks before the periodical was merged 
into All the Year Round. But Miss Stretton became a regular con- 
tributor to the latter paper, as well as to the Christmas numbers. 
‘The Haunted House,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy,’’ ‘‘ Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions,’’ and ‘‘Mugby Junction’’ each contained 
chapters written by her. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Frank Speaight commences his series of Dickens recitals at 
the Steinway Hall, London, on November 4th, at three o’clock, 
with ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers.’’ This is to be followed by ‘‘ David 
Oopperfield ’? on November 18th, ‘‘ Nicholas Nick!eby ’’ on Decem- 
ber 2nd, ‘‘ A Christmas Carol’? on December 16th, ‘‘ A Tale of 
Two Cities ’’ on January 6th, ‘‘ Bob Sawyer’s Party ’’ on January 
20th, and ‘‘ The “‘ Pickwickians at Bath’’ on February 10th, all 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. On February 7th Mr. Speaight 
will give ‘‘ Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere,’ at eight 
o'clock in the evening., 

* * % * 

A first edition of A Christmas Carol was picked up on a bookstall 
a few months ago for twopence. It was a presentation copy to the 
novelist’s friend, Sergeant Talfourd, and when sold by auction re- 
cently fetched £71. 

S# * * * * 

We are indebted to Mr. H. Orchard for permission to reproduce 
the photograph of the group of delegates taken at Bristol, and which 
appears on another page. Mr. Orchard, whose address is 6, Crowndall 
Road, Knowle, Bristol, will be pleased to forward any one who desires 
it a copy of the photograph, mounted, on receipt of eightpence. 

* * * * * 


Applications for tickets for the Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, 
56, Ludgate Hill, S.E., should be made at once to the Secretary, 
33, Craven Street, W.C. Price, including refreshments, 2s. each. 

THE Eprror. 
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SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
By O. SACK 


]) HE Dickens Fellowship has just entered upon its tenth year of 
4+ existence, a year that will be memorable in the future as that 
in which fell the centenary of the birth of Dickens. In choosing 
its President for so notable a period in its history, its members 
could not have selected one more appropriate and fitting than Sir 
Luke Fildes, the distinguished Academician whose name is so linked 
with that of the novelist as the illustrator of his last book and as 
one of his friends. Apart from these considerations, he is a staunch 
admirer of Dickens, and in 
sympathy with the work of the 
Fellowship. 

Sir Luke Fildes was born in 
Liverpool in 1844. He was 
educated at Chester, where he 
also took his first lessons in art, 
continuing them at Warrington, 
and finally at South Kensington 
Art Schools, in connection with 
which he secured scholarships 
in 1863 and 1864. In 1865 he 
joined the staff of the Graphic, 
and began to make drawings on 
wood. He continued his work 
as an illustrator for some time, 
doing work for London Society, 
the Illustrated London News, Once 
a Week, the Cornhill Magazine, 
and other periodicals. In 1866 
he was admitted to the Royal 
Academy Schools, and exhibited 
his first painting at Burling- 
ton House in 1872, entitled 
“Fair Quiet and Sweet Rest. 
In 1874 his “Applicants for 
Admission to a Casual Ward ”’ had to be guarded there by a railing 
and policeman, so popular had it become. In 1879 he was elected 
an Associate, and in 1887 a Royal Academician. He was created 
a Knight in 1906. 

There is no need to dwell upon Sir Luke Fildes’s position in the 
art world to-day. His pictures have become famous and world- 
known. ‘‘ The Widower,’’ ‘‘ The Return of the Penitent,’’ ‘‘ The 
Village Wedding,’’ ‘‘The Doctor,’”’ his Venetian pictures, are 
familiar to everybody. His fame, too, as a portrait painter is as 
great. Reproductions of his State portrait of King Edward VII. 
and of Queen Alexandra adorn many homes throughout the English- 
speaking world. To Dickensians he has still other claims to their 
admiration, in that he not only knew Dickens and illustrated the 
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novelist’s last and uncompleted book, but he painted the familiar 
picture of ‘‘ The Empty Chair,’”’ at Gadshilf- 

Sir Luke Fildes was but twenty-five when he was recommended to 
Dickens by Sir J. E. Millais and W. P. Frith as the right man to 
illustrate The Mystery of Edwin Drood. The novelist had selected 
his son-in-law, Charles Alston Collins, for the task, but ill-health 
compelled him to abandon it, the cover design of the parts being 
all that he accomplished. Mr. Fildes (as he was then, of course) 
submitted some sketches to Dickens which pleased him greatly, and 
with two such notable names as sponsors he was engaged. So well 
did he understand what the novelist required, and so thoroughly 
did he follow the text, that Dickens assured him when he submitted 
the picture of the opium den he recognised it as the very portrait 
of the place, and, further, that the figures drawn for Edwin Drood 
were like photographs of the characters. Jn an article on ‘‘ How 
Edwin Drood was Illustrated,’’ by Mrs. Méynell in the Century 
Magazine for February, 1884, these and other facts concerning Sir 
Luke Fildes’s illustrations are given, all of which goes to show how 
delighted the author was with his illustrator. 

Edwin Drood is the only novel of Dickens’s that Sir Luke Fildes 
illustrated, but his association with the name of Dickens was more 
firmly cemented by that wonderfully pathetic and speaking picture 
of the library at Gadshill, known throughout the world as ‘‘ The 
Empty Chair.’’ Sir Luke was invited by the novelist to spend 
some days at Gadshill in order to take sketches of the scenes for 
Edwin Drood. June 9th, 1870, was the day for his journey. His 
novelist’s sudden death came to him. The visit to Gadshill, how- 
bag was ready packed for starting, when the awful news of the 
ever, took place after the funeral, and he remained there with the 
family until the time came for the sale of the house and effects. 
It was during this visit that he painted his now famoys picture, 
which all lovers of the novelist guard as one of their most cherished 
possessions. It is interesting, too, to note that another masterpiece 
of his—the scene outside the casual ward already referred to—has 
a connecting link with Dickens. It was the scene the artist had 
witnessed himself on one of his rambles, and the first sketch of it 
appeared in the Graphic in 1870. But he painted it in oil Jater, and, 
as we have said, it was hung at the Royal Academy in 1874. 

Dickens, in one of his rambles, had seen the same thing, and de- 
scribed it in one of the Uncommercial papers in his own graphic 
manner. Forster, after seeing the painting, sent the artist, as a 
text for the picture, the following extract from Dickens’s article, 
which so accurately describes the scene depicted by Sir Luke Fildes 
that the sentence might have inspired the picture :—‘‘ Dumb, wet, 
silent horrors. Sphinxes set up against that dead wall, and none 
likely to be at the pains of solving them until the great overthrow.”’ 

Sir Luke Fildes has been a member and Vice-President of the 
Dickens Fellowship since its formation, and has on occasions 
occupied the chair at its meetings. One of the most notable nights 
in the annals of the Fellowship was that on which he presided when — 
Mr. Cuming Waliers read his paper on ‘‘ The rood Mystery,’”’ on 
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March 7th, 1906. He then wound up the debate by expressing the 
hope that the mystery might never be solved, for it would make 
such interesting debates and meetings impossible 

Sir Luke Fildes is a prominent member of the ‘‘ Boz’’ Club and 
a member of the executive of the Charles Dickens Centenary Com- 
mittee. 

In The Dickensian for February, 1908, an article appeared on Sir 
Luke Fildes’s illustrations to Edwin Drood by W. A. Fraser. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXXITI 


OW, slowly trudging through the crispéd snow, 
Under the wintry arch of Heaven’s clear dome, 

Joy’s cadenced music set to tones of woe, 

Beneath the windows of the rich man’s home 

Street singers, with their Christmas Carols, roam. 
Ah! who shall recognise that sound again, 

Nor think of him, who hallowed years to come, 
When the past Christmas taught his fervent pen 
A “‘Carol’’* of dear love and brotherhood ’twixt men! 


To what good actions that small book gave birth, 
God only knows, who sends the wingéd seed 
To its appointed resting-place on earth! 
What timely help in hours of sorest need, 
What gentle lifting of the bruised reed, 
What kind compassion shown to young and old, 
Proved the true learning of its simple creed, 
We know not, but we know good thoughts, well told, 
Strike root in many a heart, and bear a hundredfold ! 


Oh, lovely lesson! Art thou hard to learn? 
Is it indeed so difficult to share 
The schoolboy hoard our efforts did not earn? 
Shall we still grudge life’s luck, to lives of care, 
And dream that what we spend on these we spare, 
Alms being the exception, Self the rule, 
Still shall we give our guinea here and there 
(‘‘ Annual ’’) to “church, and hospital, and school, 
And lavish hundreds more on pleasures which befool. 


From “ The Child of the Islands,” a Poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 1845. 


* “ 4 Christmas Carol, by C. Dickens, Esq., will stand its ground as one 
of the best of sermons on charity, however little the style of its pages may 
resemble a solemn discourse on the relative duties of rich and poor.” 
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THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS * 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 

ae ‘‘ Immortal Memory! ’’—how much it signifies, what a marvel - 

it suggests, and how imperfect are words to do it justice. Is 

it not greatly daring to speak of immortality at all?—-to commit 

ourselves to the vast and barely comprehensible idea that a fellow 

human being can defy all-devastating time, be invincible to death? 

Nature takes the Man—it is an inexorable and unexceptional law. 

It needs a mighty conviction indeed, an overmastering faith, to 
declare that the Memory will remain. 

Yet we are not discussing an impossibility, but recording a 
reality. For, deep in our hearts lies the knowledge that genius is 
touched with divinity, and that divinity is in essence imperishable. 
If we believe that the genius of Charles Dickens was divine, that 
it was a gift to the race, that it was an influence to the world, we 
may well speak with reverence but confidence of his Immortal 
Memory. It abides, undimmed by Time, uncorrupted by death. 

But we must be prepared with proofs that this mightiest of 
claims is well established—proofs that are substantial and irre- 
Zistible, proofs that appeal to reason, proofs that make judgment 
clear. It might at once be said that our Fellowship, founded in his 
name and growing in strength, is testimony to a living and quicken- 
ing influence. It might be said that which has passed since his 
birth supplies a supreme test. Our devotion to him, recalling his 
messages, upholding his ideals, speaking familiarly of him as of a 
friend, admiringly of him as the writer, affectionately as the man— 
all this is proof positive that he is a surviving power, that he lives 
because our hearts cherish him and will not let him die. He 
animates our thought, he is revealed in vision, he is our ‘‘ dear 
guest and ghost.’? We who never saw him seem to catch the 
sparkle of his eye ; we who never heard him detect the echo of his 
glad voice, his happy laugh. Is he not immortal? We do not lose 
our great ones by their transition, and so long as their force is 
manifest and their vision undismissed, we can without presumption 
speak of the 


*“Tmmortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Dickens is a stimulus urging us to continue his work, take up his 
mission, preach his Gospel, and search for vaster issues, and so he 
takes his silent sceptred place among the immortal dead. This is 
no passing wave of enthusiasm, to spend itself and disappear. The 
years soon make havoc of temporary name and fame; not brass nor 
marble can withstand the oblivion that creeps upon the lesser man. 
But the immortal has his monument in the heart that loves him. 


* Speech delivered at the Dickens Fellowship Dinner at Bristol, October 7th, 
1911. 
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But even a hundred years is all too scant a period on which to 
found a sure claim to immortality—it is but an incidental argu- 
ment, and by no means the weightiest. We must look to the Man 
himself, to his worth of character, to his commanding power, to his 
intellectual supremacy, to the richness of his legacy, to the enduring 
quality of his own deeds, and to the lasting usefulness of his service, 
if we are to believe that succeeding ages will remember and revere 
him as we do now. If we look upon his books as mere entertain- 
ment we have no solid assurance of his fame. If we look upon him 
merely as a maker of mirth we still have no assurance that he will 
be remembered very long after taste and fashion have changed. 
Even if we look upon him merely as a master of pathos we have no- 
assurance that a future generation will be touched by his words and 
yield to his spell. Singly, these are not encugh. He must have all 
combined, and he must have more. These books for entertainment, 
mirth and pathos were his media for deeper purposes. It is in the 
realisation of these purposes, affecting life, character, and human 
destiny that we shall find the paramount evidence to convince us 
that he cannot be forgotten, that men and women must turn to him 
for inspiration, and that he will inevitably remain unshaken on his 
throne. 

And yet who was he, this man, on whose behalf we put forward © 
so mighty a claim? Who was he? That is the greatest wonder of 
all; that is the miracle that startles us. The poor boy with his 
squalid environment, beset by foolish relations and shallow friends, 
breathing a polluted atmosphere, penned down by drudgery, 
tempted by degradation and despair—this boy a conqueror, a 
pioneer, a maker of new methods, a master of new style—this boy, 
always a warrior, breaking his birth’s invidious bar, combating the 
evils around him, valiant in resistance, foremost in fight, indomit- 
able in will—this boy, destined to a career exceeding any of his own 
romances ; this is the Charles Dickens of whom we dare to say, as 
poets said of heroes of old, ‘‘ He passes, but he will not die.’? He 
returns sacred and splendid in the potence of a life’s achievements. 
It is the triumph of spirit over mortality. 

_ Think of the example derived from such a life—the charm, the 

solace, the impetus it brings, the hope that it inspires. These make 
for remembrance. Think of the undiminished magic by which he 
charms us into a circle, whether it be by our own cosy firesides, or 
in the pine woods amid Canadian snows, or in the tents of swelter- 
ing Sahara—think of the magic which impels his fellow-men to 
laugh without restraint over the old, old story of Pickwick, to weep 
without restraint over Paul Dombey or Little Nell, and to let their 
hearts be wrought upon by those blessed doctrines of honour, 
purity, goodwill, brotherhood, justice and peace which he left as 
another Testament. And let us remember that he lives because he 
was righteous, because humanity was his care, and because his 
religion was that which promotes the welfare and advancement of 
mankind. 

He troubled us with no sex problems, with no gilding of delicious 
vice, with no tampering with moral laws, with no truckling to 
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wealth and fashion. Simple virtue was quite enough for him—so 
simple that it needed no decoration and no disguise. We cannot do 
better to show the reality of our devotion than to accept his Ideal, 
and become in the widest and the truest sense his disciples in daily 
life. Thus would his memory be kept alive, and, like burnished 
gold, would by use retain all its lustre. 

Dickens, again, was original—no slavish imitator, no copyist, no 
product of a school. He was a beginner of things, a man of 
creative talent, self-reliant, sublimely conscious of a mission, stead- 
fastly moving towards the upward goal. In an age of much social 
gloom he was a regenerator, in an age of great unrest he was a com- | 
forter, in an age of many abuses he was a reformer, in an age of 
struggle he was a teacher and guide. We remember him both as 
the man who wrought and the man who achieved, the labourer who 
sowed the good seed and the man who ensured the abundant 
harvest. He made men laugh, and he made them mourn; but, 
most of all, he made them reflect. He had a moral standard—a 
standard good for the time and for_all time; he addressed himself 
to the private citizen and to the public ruler; he stimulated progress, 
for he only saw one way for the world, and that was the lofty way. 
At the root of all his action lay his love for fellow-men, for the 
poorest toiler and the humblest wayfarer; and he preached duty 
alike to high and low. These are everlasting principles. They 
suffice for men of all degree, and they will suit all ages. It is this 
universality of spirit, this comprehensive, all-pervading, all-absorb- 
ing humanitarianism which makes Dickens great and bases his 
greatness upon a rock. 

The man who helped the forlorn brother, the man who righted 
wrongs, the man who cheered the sorrowful, the man who dashed 
down the scales from the eyes of the self-satisfied egotist, and re- 
moved the beam from the eyes of the boastful blunderer, the man 
who told his countrymen the truth, and combated cant in every 
guise and disguise, was not the man of restricted scope and nar- 
rowed influence; he served his time and extended far beyond his 
time. His soul goeS marching on; his message rings on from age 
to age. The human race cannot do without him, now that he is 
once theirs—they want his comfort, they want his fancy, they want 
his triumphs and knowledge of how to attaim them. 

Like a jewel in a casket, the precious thought cf one who has 
gone may lie in the memory of those who remain. Great worth, 
great service, great genius demand this reward of those who have 
gained by their existence and their operation. The man who won 
and holds our personal love, the author who commands our 
homage, may be assured of our remembrance. He will not be “‘ as 
a sword consumed before the sheath by sightless lightning ’’— 


““ He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely ; 

He is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time's decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away.”’ 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS 
MEMORIAL EDITION * 


““fYHE shortcomings of Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’’’ wrote Dr. 

Ward soine thirty years ago, ‘‘ have been more frequently 
proclaimed than defined ’’ ; and the interval which has elapsed since 
then has certainly strengthened the claim of this conscientious and 
elaborate work to be reckoned among the few great biographies in 
the language. The early gibe against it, that it consisted chiefly 
of Forster’s random recollections, with stray anecdotes about 
Dickens, has long since ceased to enjoy any authority; nor was it 


ne 
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JOHN FORSTER 


From a sketch by Daniel Maclise, R.A., in 1840 


ever reasonably well-founded. One who knew Dickens as inti- 
mately as Forster did, who shared in all his amusements, and 
advised him in all his commercial and domesti: anxieties, could 
scarcely hope to tell his story vividly without the occasional in- 
trusion of the narrator’s personality. Detachment is all very well 
where there is no personal reminiscence; but, where a man is 
writing of what he knew, he can only get the true effect of an eye- 


* “The Life of Charles Dickens,’ by John Forster. With 500 Portraits, 
Facsimiles and other Illustrations, collected, arranged and annotated, with 
introduction, by B. W. Matz. 2 vols. Demy 8yo., 25s. net. London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd, 
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witness by recording things seen throug) the personal medium. 
And vividness, individuality, unfailing verve, which were the lead- 
ing characteristics of the ‘‘ inimitable Bos’ hims:lf, are also the 
very fitting concomitants of his biography. There is in Forster’s © 
‘* Life ** a certain amount of overlapping and repetition, due to the © 
serial issue of the original volumes, which were published at ~ 
irregular intervals of time ; but there can be no two opinions about 
the spirit, breadth, and vitality of the biographer’s portrait of the 
most live and lively genius of the Victorian era. As Death i 
reduces the number of those who knew Dickens in the flesh, it wi 
become more and more generally recognised that these who wish 
to see the man as he was, must seek him face te face im the 

of Forster's somewhat unwieldy, but always sincere, faithful, and ~ 
overflowing biography. 

Next February will see the hundredth anniversary of Dickens's 
birth, and the firm of publishers who origitally brought out his 
books, and whose associations with the author are so spiritedly re- 
corded by Forster himself, have anticipated the eceasen by pro- 
ducing what they describe as their hiterary tribute to the leng and 
honourable connection which has subsisted between their house and 
the memory of the “* inimitable ** and immortal Boz. This tribute 
takes the form of an extremely handsome reprict of Forster’s 
‘* Life,*” in two stately volumes, edited and prepared by Mr. B. W. 
Matz, the omniscient editer of The Dickensan. Certainly, the 
tribute is worthy of its opportunity. These two volumes constitute 
an extra-illustrated, or “‘ grangerised,”* edition of the “‘ Life,”’ the 
material for which has been drawn from every available source. 
The Dickens family have lent generously from the treasures which 
have hitherte been zealously guarded from the public gaze. Old 
records and documents ef every kind have been recovered and re- 
produced; miniatures, water-colours, designs, manuscripts, fac- 
similes of all sorts and shapes are gathered together, with the 
result that over 500 pictures are given ito illustrate the 1,000 — 
printed pages—an average of a picture to every altermate page! 

Never, it may safely be said, has sach a wealth of pictorial — 
Dickensiana been gollected within an equal space; never, indeed, — 
has so much Dickens material been rendered available to the public 
at all. And the great virtue of this ieular piece of extra- 4 
illustrating is that all the illustrations are to the point, all 
vital to the.interest of the book. Most of us know that industrious _ 
type of “‘ grangeriser *’ who, when he reads that Dickens enjoyed 
a “‘red-hot chop *’ and a pint of stout at Jack Straw’s Castle, 
proceeds to illustrate the passage, not only with a picture of the 
famous Hampstead hostelry, but also with a realistic representation 
of a foaming tanKard and a steaming dish. Mr. Mats’s enthusi 
is of a more discriminating turn. He illustrates thoroughly, 5 
he illustrates also with judgment. We have here no olla podrida 
of the old printseller’s shop ; every picture has clearly been 
selected with care, and the majority look like eras the best avail- 
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delightful group of the novelist’s children in the nursery, and a 
unique pair of portraits of Boz’s father and mother, in the present 
possession of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. Another fascinating 
picture is that of Miss Georgina Hogarth, as the nymph of the 
waterfall at St. Knighton’s Keive, in Cornwall, while the collection 
of portraits of Dickens’s cronies and. contemporaries is quite 
without rival for variety and interest. Then something must be 
said of the topographical illustrations. These comprise a complete 
set of the houses in which 
Dickens lived or stayed 
during his lifetime, in- 
cluding even his holiday 
lodgings! When. we 
come to Boz’s travels 
abroad, Mr. Matz has 
been at pains to collect 
a pretty series of con- 
temporary engravings of 
all the principal spots he 
visited, not forgetting 
the places of public 
entertainment in which 
he gave his American 
readings. Dickens’s pas- 
sion for the drama is 
done justice to by a 
quaint collection of the 
original playbills of the 
Splendid Strollers and 
other amateur companies 
with whom he acted, 
CHARLES DICKENS IN 1830 while his own manu- 
From a miniature by Mrs. Jannet Barrow script is reproduced to 
the extent of a specimen 
page of writing, in clear facsimile, from practically every book 
he ever wrote. In short, Mr. Matz has produced by far the 
most fully and intelligently illustrated edition of any English 
classic biography that we ever remember to have encountered. He 
has done his work thoroughly and with judgment, and is to be 
further congratulated upon the support which he has received from 
those ownérs of unique Dickensiana, without whose assistance his 
labours would perforce have been incomplete. Reinforced by their 
generosity, he has given to the immense company of Dickens lovers 
a work of impregnable value, and a worthy tribute to a great cen- 
tenary.—| Reprinted by permission from the London “ Daily Telegraph,” 
October 11th, 1911.] 


‘You have performed a feat, which, except in Boswell, the unique, 
I know not where to find a parallel.” —(Carlyle to Forster.) 
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DICKENS'S OBJECTIONABLE CHARACTERS * 
By WINIFRED J. LAWRENSON 


OX considering Dickens’s novels as a whole, probably the first thing 

to be remarked is the extraordinary predominance of the bad 
characters over the good, not only as to numbers (though this in 
itself is remarkable), but also as to the care displayed by the author 
in portraying same; in short, while Dickens often fails to imbue his 
heroes and heroines with that interest which one feels is their due, 
he “‘ comes out strong,’’ as Mark Tapley would say, when dealing 
with his vicious characters. 

Having regard to the great variety of these, it is impossible to 
deal with them all singly, and their various characteristics may be 
shown with greater clearness if divided into classes. 

Taking the hypocrite first as the type to which Dickens has given 
perhaps the greatest prominence in his books, we find foremost 
amongst this class the moral Pecksniff. Probably there is not a 
single character in all Dickens’s works with whem he has taken 
more pains than with this gentleman ; even to the description of his 
clothes and his personal appearance, every detail is complete, and 
all point to the character of the man. There is no need, however, 
to dwell upon his failings at any length, as all must be more or 
less familiar with them. The prototype of Mr. Pecksniff must have 
made a deep impression on the mind of Dickens, for we meet very 
much the same characteristics again in Mr. Chadband, Mr. Casby, 
the Patriarch; Mr. Bumble, Uriah Heep and Mr. Pumblechook. 
Another hypocrite worthy of mention is Josiah Bounderby. This 
man had quite as much of the hypocrite in his composition as the 
others just referred to, but it was of a different order, for, while 
Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Chadband affected humility and holiness, 
Mr. Bounderby was nothing if not a brag, and he apparently 
thought to reflect additional credit on himself by a bogus story of 
desertion by his parents, neglected childhood, etc., and to make his 
own present state of prosperity appear all the more striking by 
contrast. 

Another type very cleverly described by Dickens is that of the 
vulgar, ignorant vagabond. There are quite a number of these, 
amongst the most prominent being Silas Wegg (whose match for 
sheer impudence and cunning it would be hard to find); also 
Squeers and Quilp, who have their share of these characteristics 
with more than a touch of brutality thrown in. The Brasses, 
Jerry Cruncher, Barsad, Denis the Hangman, Rogue Riderhood, 
and the Sma!lweeds all belong to this category. Not only do these 
men resemble each other in character, but Dickens has a pleasant 
fancy to maim them all physically as well as morally, and in addi- 
tion to endowing them all more or less with a moral squint, he 
gives Silas Wegg a wooden leg, Quilp he makes a dwarf, while 
Squeers ‘‘had but one eye, which eye was decidedly not orna- 


* Awarded the prize in the recent literary competition organised by the 
Dublin Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, being given first place by Professor 
Dowden, who judged the various essays submitted. 
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mental, being of a greenish-grey colour, and in shape resembling 
the fanlight of a street door.’’ It is hard to say which of all these 
men was the worst, but Jerry Cruncher, the ‘‘ honest tradesman,”’ 
was the only one who eventually repented of his evil ways, his re- 
formation being as complete as it was sudden and unexpected, for 
not only did he promise to give up his vocation of Resurrection- 
man, but further announced his intention of going into “‘ the line 
of the reg’lar diggin’, and make amends for what he had undug by 
diggin’ of ’em in with a will.”’ 

It has often been observed that Dickens’s less prominent creations 
are frequently pictured more vividly than his more important ones. 
There are several instances of this, a very striking one being that 
of Fledgeby, in Our Mutual Friend. This man is not of very much 
importance as far as the story is concerned, but he certainly de- 
serves a front place amongst the objectionable characters, being one 
of the meanest and most treacherous to be found in all Dickens’s 
works. The only part of his career to be recalled with pleasure is 
the scene where he is chastised by Alfred Lammle, and one can only 
regret that all those who had been wronged by him did not take a 
like means of revenge. 

There are several points of similarity between Fledgeby and Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. These two had many ideas in common—or, rather, the 
one aim and ambition of their lives, namely, that of making money, 
was possessed by both in an equal measure. 

The same thing may be said of Ralph Nickleby and Arthur 
Gride, two kindred spirits, to say nothing of Peg Sliderskew, the 
servant of the latter ; while Mr. Bray puts them all in the shade by 
his connivance at the scheme to marry his daughter Madeline to 
such a wretch as Gride. Little Nell’s brother, Fred Trent, was 
of a similar turn of mind, and though quite young when the story 
opens, from all appearances he promised to become such another as 
those just mentioned. 

It is a curious fact that in real life a man of more or less dis- 
reputable character often fails to inspire one with the disgust one 
sometimes feels for another who, although not necessarily a very 
bad man, has some objectionable trait which has the effect of making 
all whe know him lodthe and despise him. In several of Dickens’s 
books instances of this may be found. Take, for example, Mr. 
Dorrit, who, although not to be classed among the villains, yet fills 
all with contempt for his meanness; while, on the cther hand, Dick 
Swiveller, with all his idle, drunken habits, was rather lovable. 
Another instance of this may be found in Sydney Carton and 
Stryver. The contrast between these two is very striking, perhaps 
rendered all the more so by reason of the intimacy which existed be- 
tween them. In spite of his dissipated life, one can feel nothing 
but admiration for the former, and regret that his talents should 
have been expended in the service of such an overbearing snob as 
Stryver. 

On turning te Hdwin Drood, we are confronted with a new type 
of villain in John Jasper. One is rather at a loss as to how to deal 
with this character, owing to the book not having been finished, but 
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it is generally believed that it was Dickens’s intention to make Jasper 
the murderer of his nephew, and that in this case ‘‘ the wicked man 
did not turn away from his wickedness,’’ and so far as the story 
goes everything points to this conclusion. Carker, Steerforth, Sir 
John Chester and the Marquis Evremonde all belong to this class. 
There is something intensely selfish and calculating in their nature, 
so utterly regardless are they of the feelings of those with whom they 
come in contact. 

We have seen that Dickens often duplicates his characters, per- 
haps with a view to impressing upon the reader some particular vice 
or virtue to be found in them. On the other hand, however, he 
has drawn several which can find no parallel. The most remarkable 
of these is Skimpole. Possessed apparently of all the innocence and 
inexperience of childhood, which he uses in the most unscrupulous 
manner to gain his own ends, this man is a thorough swindler. That 
he is selfish and cowardly in the extreme is shown by his treatment of 
Jo, whom he turned out of Mr. Jarndyce’s house, as he hoped and 
believed, to die, when suffering from the fever to which he eventually 
succumbed. 

Another of these isolated characters is Noah Claypole, who in a 
small way is one of the worst to be found in the writings of Dickens. 
The meanness which shows itself in him when he bullies and ill-treats 
Oliver Twist as a boy is fully developed in him when as a man he 
makes Charlotte first rob their master’s till, and afterwards allows 
her to carry the spoil so that in case of pursuit the money may be 
found on her. 

The mention of Oliver Twist brings to mind the name of Bill Sikes, 
who surely deserves a place here. It is not often that Dickens goes 
fully into all the harrowing details of a crime, but as he describes 
all the horrors of this one, one cannot help tracing a likeness in Bill 
Sikes to Jonas Chuzzlewit. Not only is the same rough and brutal 
manner noticeable in both, but their method of committing the 
murder and their subsequent flight from justice have many points 
of similarity. 

Dickens’s objectionable women characters may be disposed of in a 


_. few words, inasmuch as what describes one describes practically all 


—at least, so much may be said for such as Miss Miggs, Miss Knag, 
Mrs. Varden, Mrs. Snagsby, Miss Squeers and Julia Smallweed, 
who had all dispositions in which spite, ill-temper and jealousy were 
the chief characteristics. A new line is struck, however, in Mrs. 
Clennam, Mrs. Skewton and Mrs. Wilfer, women of widely different 
temperament. It is hard to say which of the three is the most ob- 
jectionable, but perhaps Mrs. Wilfer carries the day, this lady 
having cn one occasion been told that, ‘‘ With all respect to her, she 
was a demon.”’ 

It has been said of Dickens that his characters are exaggerated 
and overdrawn. This is perhaps true of him in a few cases ; but it 
must be remembered that without supplying such striking and 
forcible illustrations of vice in all its forms, he could never have 
.accomplished a tithe of the good he has wrought, and will continue 
to work, through the influence of his books. 

PaO se 
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WAS BARNABY RUDGE MAD? 
By ERNBST E. POLACK 


Madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends, 
SHAKESPEARE. 
N the October and November numbers of The Dickensian for 1909 
there appeared a most interesting article dealing with the 
personality of Barnaby Rudge. The author, who obviously pos- 
sessed a sincere affection both for the character and its creator, 
attempted, at some length, to discover exactly to what grade or 
class of idiocy Barnaby belonged. 

Now, I do honestly believe that Dickens no more intended 
Barnaby to be a serious study of an idiot than he intended Whisker, 
in The Old Curiosity Shop, to be a carefully drawn portrait of a 
pony. Barnaby is no more than a poetic and artistic creation, 
and as such is wonderfully successful. He is never a creature of 
this dull earth. He is, as Mr. Chesterton would observe, “‘ de- 
lightfully impossible.’? You may walk from Jchn o’Groat’s to 
Land’s End in any century you like to mention, and never come 
across anyone entirely resembling Barnaby Rudge. But he is not 
to be condemned any more on that account, for neither will you 
tind anyone so delightful as Swiveller or so angelic as Little Nell. 
Nearly all literature tends to become fanciful and idealistic. I 
very much doubt whether there is, or ever has been, a single living 
person whose character could be accurately and convincingly trans- 
ferred to paper. But that matters little. As a creation proceed- 
ing from the brain of Dickens, Barnaby becomes at once en- 
grossingly interesting and astoundingly real. 

I have said that Barnaby is a poetic creation. I might go fur- 
ther and say that his life is one long poem. Certainly he himself 
was a poet, if ever there was one. He was mad, Dickens tells us. 
Is not every poet mad—in a sense? So thought Plato, at least, 
when he wrote the dialogue of the ‘‘Ion.’’ Barnaby’s vivacious 
spirits—his wild imagination—all betoken the unrestrained self- 
abandonment of the poet. He lived in a world of true poetry—all 
things became entrancing before his fairy vision. Listen to his 
wild mutterings as he bends, horror-strickez, beside a wounded 
man: ‘‘ He went ott to-day a-wooing. I wouldn’t for a light 
guinea that he should never go a-wooing again, for, if he did, 
some eyes would grow dim that are now as bright as—see, when I 
talk of eyes, the stars come out! Whose eyes are they? If they 
are angels’ eyes, why do they look down here and see good men 
hurt and only wink and sparkle all the night?’’ All things told 
him a tale. Every tree of the forest—every bird of the air—all 
brought their message to his heated spirit. The smoke of a fire 
showed him many a fairy vision—even an old suit of clothes hang- 
ing out to dry brought shadowy figures before his wild and feverish 
imaginaticn. Good reason had he indeed to cry aloud: ‘‘I lead 
a merrier life than you with all your cleverness. You’re the dull 
men. We’re the bright ones. Ha! ha! TI’ll not change with you, 
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clever as you are—not I!’’ And this man was an idiot, and a 
murderer’s son! Yet, instead of being despised and rejected of 
men, he was perfectly and unrestrainedly happy, basking, like 
Caleb Plummer’s daughter, in the glorious sunshine of his own 
bright fancy. Truly might it be said of him, in spite of his bad 
dreams, that he could be bounded in a nutshell and count himself 
a king of infinite space. Never was Dickens’s cheery optimism 
more strikingly revealed! Seldom was poem more artistically or 
more beautifully fashioned ! 

The side of Barnaby’s character of which I have spoken 
was slightly touched upon in the article already referred to. But 
there is another very beautiful aspect of it of which no mention 
is made in that interesting study. Dr. Blimber once asked Paul 
Dombey whether he should make a man of him. He replied, 
‘““T had rather be a child.’? ‘‘ Such a one’’—we may say with 
Touchstone—*‘ is a natural philosopher.’? Not many a child 
would have given so sensible or so wise an answer. Childhood is, 
in many cases, the loveliest time of our lives, and there are very 
few indeed who would not sacrifice much to have the days of their 
early youth restored. How beautiful, then, is the figure of 
Barnaby, gifted—I will not say with perpetual youth, but, better 
still, with: perpetual childhood! That is really the secret of the 
beauty of his character. He is called an idiot, but he is in reality 
a child. Not in years—for he has reached the age of manhood 
when the story opens; not in imagination—for no child could 
conjure up the flickering images which proceed so feverishly from 
his heat-oppressed brain. But in aught else. In his simple love 
of right and truth; in his unquestioned trustfulness in everyone ; 
in his innocent self-pride. It is these childlike qualities which 
keep him pure and undefiled amid the bloody horrors of the Gordon 


Riots. ‘‘I have done no harm, have I!’’ he asks, wonderingly, as 
he sits beside his mother in the dark Newgate cell. ‘‘ None before 
Heaven,’’ she replies. ‘‘ Why, then,’’ he returns gaily, ‘‘ let them 


do their worst. You told me once—you—when I asked you what 
death meant, that it was nothing to be feared if we did no harm. 
Aha! mother, you thought I had forgotten that! ’’ In these final 
scenes—in his parting with his mother, in his affectionate solicitude 
for Grip, in his pathetic meeting with his condemned father—the 
figure of poor Barnaby becomes quite beautiful and inspiring. 

It is a wonderful character; the character of one who, though 
his wit is diseased, is blessed with the boundless, overflowing 
imagination of the poet, and the cloudless innocence of a child. 


‘“The Magic Fishbone,’’ one of the stories told by the children 
in ‘‘ Holiday Romance,’’ has been reprinted by the St. Catherine 
Press and published by Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. with some 
charming coloured plates by 8S. Beatrice Pearse. This delightful 
fantasy was well worth issuing separately, and the dainty dress in 
which it is preduced and the nominal price of one shilling asked for 
it should bring it many friends at Christmas time. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. AT BRISTOL 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER 


(HE Sixth Annual Movable Conference of the Dickens Fellow- 

ship was held in the Whatley Hall, Imperial Hotel, Clifton, 
Bristol, on Saturday, October 7th, 1911, with Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters (Retiring President) in the chair. Members representing 
the following branches attended:—Hull, Gloucester, Gravesend, 
Liverpool, Forest Gate, Bethlehem (U.S-A.), Brixton, Dublin, 
Sheffield, Stockport, Brighton, Manchester, Southend, West Lon- 
don, Bristol, Birmingham, Chesterfield, Grimsby, Southampton, 
Pl ymouth, Hastings, Mid-Devon and the Headquarters’ Members. 

In the name of the Bristol Branch, the President offered the 
visitors a very hearty welcome. He was sure, he said, they were 
all delighted to be in a city where the Dickens movement had 
always had a great amount of sympathy and encouragement, a city 
with which Dickens himself was associated, a city which had offered 
them such hospitality and so cordial a welcome on that occasion. 

Dealing with the report, which was taken as read, the President 
said he was gratified to notice that the surplus funds had consider- 
ably increased, and they now had in hand more than double the 
amount that they had in 1910. Even more gratifying was the fact 
that the increase in membership was 554. (Applause.) Further, 
they had now passed the 6,000 boundary, having actually 
6,075. (Applause.) He thought that this was extremely grati- 
fying, for though they had not “realised their ambition of obtaining 
10, 000 members, the figures showed that they were going forward, 
and they had every right to hope, and indeed to be confident, that 
the 10,000 figure would yet be reached. (Applause.) He was ex- 
tremely pleased that the year of his office had shown such sub- 
stantial progress, and he hoped that his successor would have a still 
more pleasing story to tell them at the end of another year. (Ap- 
plause.) 

In presenting the balance-sheet, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross re- 
ferred briefly to the ‘continued improvement in the finances of the 
Fellowship. 

There was a considerable amount of discussion in respect to the 
amendments of Rule XIV., and the Conference finally decided that 
the Council should undertake its entire revision, and after con- 
sultation with the branches, present it for confirmation at the 1912 
Conference. By an alteration in Rule VI. the number of coun- 
cillors was increased from twelve to fifteen. 

Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., was unanimously elected President for 
the year, and to fill the vacancies on the list of Vice-Presidents 
caused by this appointment and by the death of Lord James of 
Hereford, Professor Edward Dowden and Mr.-G. W. Davis were 
elected. Other officers elected were: Mr. Walter Dexter, Trea- 
surer; Mr. E. P. Frith, Auditor; Mr. William Miller, Librarian ; 
Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of The Dickensian ; and Mrs. Edson, Miss 
Annie Sherlock, Mears. A. E. Brookes Cross, G@. W. Davis, A. W. 
Edwards, F. T. Harry,’ E. P. Haslam, A. S. Hearn, re Hum- 
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phreys, F. W. T. Lange, William Miles, S. J. Parker, H. Roberts, 
Woodford Sowray and E. H. Tomlin to serve on the Council. 

The question of the meeting-place for the 1912 Conference was 
discussed, but beyond an expression of opinion that London should 
be selected, nothing was definitely decided, and the matter was left 
in the hands of the Council. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the President, Vice-President, 
Council, Secretary and members of the Clifton and Bristol Dickens 
Society for their admirable arrangements and hospitality. The 
retiring President of the Fellowship, Mr. Cuming Walters, received 
a stirring ovation for his work during the year, and for the tactful 
manner in which he presided at the Conference. 

After the Conference the delegates and friends were driven to 
places of Dickensian interest in the district, and were entertained 
to tea at Goldney House by the Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. 

All local arrangements for the Conference and for the dinner 
which followed were in the hands of Mr. Edgar W. Down and Mr. 
F. J. Giddings, the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer re- 
spectively of the Branch, and to these two gentlemen hearty con- 
gratulations are due for the admirable manner in which every detail 
was carried out, without a single hitch, making the Fellowship’s 


_ visit to Bristol one of the most pleasant and successful of the series. 


THE DINNER. 


At the dinner, held at the Imperial Hotel, Professor R. P. Cowl 
presided over a large attendance, which included Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. E. Norris Mathews, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Dr. E. 
H. Cook, Messrs. B. W. Matz, Frank Staff, Sidney Marriott, A. E. 
B. Cross, A. J. Tonkin, W. Miller, C. Andrews (Weston-super- 


_ Mare), A. J. Philip (Gravesend), W. F. Bagnall and J. Abey (Sheffield), 


Mrs. Newcomer (U.S.A.), Mrs. E. H. Bell (Liverpool), Messrs. F. 
Bacon (Hull), T. Cann Hughes (Lancaster), F. H. Bretherton 
(Gloucester), H. J. Morris (Reading), C. H. Sanctuary (Exeter), 
C. Fox (Gloucester), James Baker, C. J. Tonkin, S. J. King, 
E. W. Down (Hon. Secretary Bristol Dickens Society), and F. Js 


' Giddings (Hon. Secretary.) 


Apologies for absence were received from the Lord Mayor, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Sir Herbert Ashman, Bart., Sir Luke Fildes, 
the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P., Lieut.-Col. G. A. 
Gibbs, M.P., Dr. Gerothwohl, the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Messrs. 
Bransby Williams, Arthur Waugh, Walter Dexter, and J. W. T. 
Ley. Mr. Birrell, writing from Sheringham under date September 
20th, said:—‘‘I am very sorry not to be able to take part in so 
agreeable a festivity, but I cannot manage it. I am only just be- 
ginning a short period of rest here by the North Sea, and I dare 
not break in upon it by a journey to the West, for, as it is, my 
holiday must of necessity be far too short.”’ 

Following the loyal toasts, Mr. E. Norris Mathews proposed 
“The Dickens Fellowship.” Did not the very term “ fellowship,” 
he said, seem peculiarly applicable to the great author? Was 
there any author in the whole range of literature who had so mag- 
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suggestive and enduring title of friendship? They had a real 
fellowship, not only in sympathy with the great-hearted Dickens, 
but with the immense family of men, women and children whom 
he had created in his books, and who were to them more or less in- 
timate acquaintances. (Applause.) 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in response, said the Fellowship had 
gathered up the traditions of Dickens, which would otherwise have 
been dispelled and scattered. (Applause.) Those traditions had 
been brought into focus and consolidated. (Applause.) Mr. Fitz- 
gerald went on to say that it was rather a remarkable thing that 
he should be there, for he knew Dickens well for fifteen years, and 
Dickens had been dead for forty years. Though Dickens had 
troops of devoted friends, almost all of them had disappeared. 
How many, would they suppose, of Dickens’s literary and other 
friends were left? Ile had looked into the matter, and found that 
there were just two—himself and Mr. Marcus Stone, the eminent 
painter. Mr. Fitzgerald said Dickens’s behaviour to him was one 
unceasing shower of benefits. Dickens gave him perfect admission 
to the office of Household Words, and permitted him to accompany 
him on his reading tour round the country. Dickens accepted 
from him five serial novels, and was liberal in heart as he was in 
opinions. (Applause.) Mr. Fitzgerald alluded to the Dickens 
Memorial he had been influential in placing at Boulogne, and men- 
tioned that he had set up no fewer than five bronze busts of 
Dickens—all his own workmanship. (Applause.) He held that 
it was inevitable that the Dickens Centenary would arouse a 
tumult of enthusiasm, and that the public would insist that a 
national memorial in honour of Dickens should be set up. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters gave ‘‘ The Immcrtal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,’’ the text of which is printed on another page. 

Mr. W. Miller, in a humorous and anecdotal speech, submitted 
‘“The City and Commerce of Bristol,’’ to which Dr. E. H. Cook 
replied. Mr. C. Andrews proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,’’? which, in the 
absence of Mr. Sturge Cotterell, was replied to by Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, of Lancaster. ‘‘Our Branches’’ was proposed by Mr. 
A. E. Brookes Cross and responded to by Mrs. Newcomer and Mr. 
A. J. Tonkin; ‘‘ The Ladies’’ was proposed by Mr. Sam Tucker 
and responded to by Mrs. A. J. Tonkin; and ‘‘ The Chairman,”’ 
proposed by Mr. B. W. Matz, completed the toast list 

During the evening an excellent programme of music and re- 
citals was presented, in which Miss Marion Ellis, Messrs. C. 
Andrews, F. Orchard, W. Miles, and W. C. Shipp took part. 

Every lady at the dinner was presented with a souvenir box of 
chocolates by Messrs. Fry, inscribed ‘‘ Souvenir of the Dickens 
Fellowship Conference at Bristol, 1911,’’ whilst carlier in the day 
Mr. James Baker presented each delegate with a bound volume 
descriptive of Bristol and Clifton, each embossed in a similar 
manner. The menu card was artistic and appropriate, and filled 
with neat and applicable quotations. 
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MORE DICKENS PLAYS FOR AMATEURS * 


“The plots of the novels” [of Charles Dickens] ‘are so complicated and 
‘‘overweighted with unconnected incident and movement that to attempt 
“‘to introduce all”’ {the italics are not mine] ‘ the characters or situations 
‘is foredoomed to failure.” 


1 Sob above passage occurring in the Introduction to a series of 
plays adapted from the novels of Charles Dickens makes one 
wonder why the adapter goes out of his way to introduce characters 
so unnecessary to his purpose as Chevy Slime, Poll Sweedlepipe 
and Mrs. Lupin in the first of the three plays which constitute 
the series. The novels dealt with are Martin Chuzzlewit, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, and The Pickwick Papers. The first adaptation, 
entitled ‘His Only Son’’—an excellent title by the way— 
appears to be the best for dramatic representation and, while pre- 
serving a good deal of the humour of Martin Chuzzlewit, Mr. 
Tucker keeps the tragic side uppermost, albeit it should be possible 
to strengthen the ‘‘curtain’’ immediately preceding the murder 
(off) of Montague Tigg. Although the play is divided into five 
acts the scenery required is not elaborate. All the seven scenes 
are ‘‘ interiors,’’ and it should present no difficulties in production 
to the average amateur dramatic society. Frankly, I do not care 
for ‘‘ Dick Swiveller’s Clerkship’’ as a play. It is a question 
whether an audience not conversant with the novel would appre- 
ciate the necessity for the pursuit of the Grandfather, of whom we 
only hear, by the Single Gentleman, Mrs. Nubbles and Quilp. As 
the plot centres round the hatred of Kit by Quilp, and the conspiracy 
to incriminate the former, would it not be better to omit all 
reference to the ‘‘ Shallow Gambler’’? The play in any case could 
be equally well done in three or four scenes, instead of seven and 
an epilogue, without losing in effect. The incident of The 
Marchioness peeping from behind a door while Brass is preparing 
for the downfall of Kit, while not figuring in the novel, is strangely 
reminiscent of The Old Curiosity Shop, adapted by Mr. Walter 
Frederick Evelyn and played last December at a suburban theatre. 

The adaptation entitled ‘‘Mr. Pickwick’s Servant,’’ tells 
straightly the story of the celebrated breach of promise action and 
Sam Welier’s connection therewith, and it should “‘ go’’ with roars 
of laughter. 

The plays provide, as is to be expected, plenty of scope for 
character acting, and Mr. Turner is to be complimented on the neat 
sketches of some of the scenes which embellish his book; these, 
together with the elaborate stage directions and character descrip- 
tions, should render the production of all or any of the plays an easy 
task. 

The plays are intended for reading round in class at school or 


in the home circle, as well as for dramatic representation. 
A. E. B. C. 


* «Plays for Amateurs and Home Reading. Dickens’s Humour.” Adapted by 
C. M. Tucker. Stead’s Publishing House, London. Price 1s. 6d. 
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THE DICKENS CENTENARY 
FORTHCOMING CELEBRATION IN BOSTON 


MEETING of representatives of the literary societies, social 
clubs and British and American patriotic and philanthropic 
organisations will be called early in the Fall of 1911 to appoint 
an advisory committee to consider the arrangements for the ade- 
quate celebration of the Dickens Centenary, and to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort and clashing. 

Amongst the suggestions which the Advisory Committee will 
consider as subjects for their promotion or support are :— 

1. A public reception of all Dickens-lovers, with addresses by 
some of those who knew the novelist personally. 

2. A banquet or dinner on Dickens’s birthday, open to the public, 
and managed by The All-Around Dickens Club, which has held its 
own banquet on the birthday for many years, _ 

3. The formation of a Branch of The Dickens Fellowship. 

4, The promotion of a permanent memorial to Charles Dickens 
in the form of a charitable endowment. (It has been suggested 
that, in view of Dickens’s own interest in the work in Boston, 
this should be connected with the welfare of the blind or of deaf 
mutes. Also that one of the objects of the Boston Branch of the 
Fellowship should be the maintenance and supervision of this 
endowment.) 

5. Special Dickens courses and studies in schools and colleges; 
a Dickens month in the libraries, etc. 

6. Public lectures on the life and works of Dickens. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for a lecture on his father’s work by 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens quite early in the season, and for 
illustrated lectures by Mr. H. Snowden Ward on and before the 
birthday. The Hon. John Wilder Fairbank, of Boston, has pre. 
pared a special illustrated lecture; Mr. Leland Powers, of Boston, 
has prepared special Dickens readings. 

7. The wearing of a badge (scarlet geranium has been suggested) 
on Dickens’s birthday, or possibly during the preceding week. 

It is proposed to arrange and to publish a list of patrons, who 
will pledge themselves to a general interest in the Centenary, and 
to the wearing of the badge on the birthday. 

They will receive ‘early notice of meetings and arrangements, 
and, so far as possible, preferential treatment as regards reserva- 
tion of places,for meetings, banqucts, lectures, and other functions. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The opening meeting of the winter session was held 
on Friday evening, October 6th, in the Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. H. Loveridge. There was a very large 
attendance. Mr. R. J. Taylor gave a reading from the book of the 
session, Little Dorrit. Mrs Hutchinson read a most delightful paper on 
the same work, in which she criticised the book from various standpoints, 
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and compared and contrasted it with others of Dickens’s volumes, finally 
giving a very able and lucid description of the plot. Mr. C. Askew also 
contributed a paper on “ Arthur Clennam.”’ 


BRIGHTON.—There was a good attendance at the opening on October 
21st, 1911. Miss Haile, a new member, recited most feelingly the thrill- 
ing chapter in David Copperfield which describes the flight of Little Em’ly 
with Steerforth. A bright, amusing paper, displaying fine knowledge of 
Dickens’s works and appreciation of his powers, was read by Alderman 
Geere, on the “Mayors of Dickens.’ Mr. F. J. Gauntlett recited the 
scene from Bleak House where Mr. Chadband has tea at the Snagsbys’, 
encounters Jo, and lectures on “Terewth.’’ The selection was exactly 
suited to Mr. Gauntlett’s voice and style, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 


DUBLIN.—tThe fifth annual general meeting was held on October 11th 
at the X.L. Café. The President (Sir Charles Cameron) occupied the 
chair. ‘There was a full attendance. Mr. J. A. Miller (Hon. Treasurer) 
submitted the annual report and statement of accounts. The report 
stated that the Branch was now in a more satisfactory position than it 
had been since its inauguration four years ago. Seventeen meetings were 
held during the past session. The financial position was thoroughly satis- 
factory, the session closing with a credit balance. The President moved 
the adoption of the report and statement of accounts. He considered the 
report most satisfactory. The Fellowship had done a great deal in Dublin 
to stimulate desire for the works of Dickens. It was also doing a good 
work in bringing together in pleasant social intercourse people who might 
differ in religion or in politics. Sir Charles Cameron was re-elected Pre- 
sident for the ensuing session, and Professor Edward Dowden, Miss Mary 
Angela Dickens, Mr. Collins, and Mr. Young were re-elected Vice-Pre- 
sidents. ‘The following were elected as the Committee:—Mrs. J. A. 
Miller, Mrs. E. A. Montgomery, Miss K. Slyne, Miss M. Hogy, Mr. J. 
C. Shaw, Mr. Partridge, Mr. J. M. Calvert, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. J. Shaw, 
and Mr. W. J. Bowesman. Miss W. J. Lawrenson was elected Honorary 
Secretary to the Branch. Reference was made to the good work done for 
the Branch by Mr. J. Shaw, the former Secretary, and Miss Florence 
Steel, the former Assistant Secretary, who were unable further to dis- 
charge the duties of the positions owing to other demands on their time. 
Mr. Miller was re-elected Honorary Treasurer. After the business meet- 
ing, musical selections were rendered by the following:—Mrs. W. J. 
Bowesman, the Misses Ramsay, Ferguson, McNab, and C. Collins; 
Messrs. W. J. Cairns, E. J. Rogers, and A. Nolan. 


FOREST GATE.—The Branch started its eighth session on September 


14th, when the annual general meeting was held, with Mr. T. Webb in the 


chair. During the forthcoming session seventeen meetings will be held, 
one each fortnight, and half of these will be devoted to the reading, study 
and criticism of Great Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities. The first 
of these “ Reading Circle’ meetings was held on September 27th, when 
a most encouraging start was made, and a delightful evening passed, 
Miss Elsa Barton, Mr. W. F. Freeman, and the Hon. Secretary being 
principally responsible for the reading and papers given. That keen 
interest is being taken in these meetings is evidenced by the fact that five 
members have promised papers for the meeting of October 25th. 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual meeting on October 4th was attended by 
a large and genial company. The retiring President, Mr. W. R. Voller, 
was in the chair. The Secretary read his annual report, which was re- 
ceived with acclamation and duly adopted. So was the statement of 
account of the Treasurer (Mr. F. H. Bretherton), which showed a satis- 
factory balance in hand, after all expenses, which included donations 
to various local charities, besides the crippled children’s treat, had been 
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met. Mr. Chas. Fox was elected President for, the ensuing session, and 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Richings, and Executive Committee were re- 
elected, but on the suggestion of Mr. Bretherton the meeting gave 
unanimous approval to the dual office of Secretary and Treasurer being 
placed in the hands of Mr. Richings. Mr. Voler and the office-bearers 
were heartily thanked for their services, and Mr. Fox was cordially 
greeted on taking the chair. The evening’s programme was then pro- 
ceeded with, Mr. Roland Austin, the city librarian, giving a delightful 
paper on Bleak House, the book selected for study this session. This was 
followed by a capital reading of Chapter IV. by Mr. Bretherton, by 
special request. A discussion ensued, the Mayor (Councillor Jas. Bruton) 
and Mr. H. Godwin Chance taking part. During the past session 54 new 
members were enrolled, the present session commencing with 173. 


GRAVESEND.—The Branch, joined by members from Rochester, 
chose Cobham and neighbourhood for their autumn outing on 20th Sep- 
tember. By the kind permission of Lord Darnley, Dickens chalet now 
in the private grounds of Cobham Hall was visited, the party afterwards 
walking through the park into Cobham village, where the college was in- 
spected. Tea and talk at the Leather Bottle was followed by the reading 
by the Hon. Secretary of an interesting paper entitled “ Dickens Associa- 
tions at Cobham,”’ contributed by Mr. A. J. Philips, who was himself 
unable to be present through illness. 


HULL.—The Branch inaugurated the session on Octcber 13th. The 
President (Mr. G. E. Tindall) arranged the programme. Under his direc- 
tion a very successful social evening was spent. About 135 members and 
friends were present, and the success of the meeting augurs well for the 
ensuing session. A playlet written by Miss Lily Marshall, one of the 
members, was well rendered and enthusiastically received. Miss 
Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., rendered several piancforte solos with her 
usual success. The programme also included several recitations and 
songs, and a ventriloquial sketch by Prof. Bolton. 

INGLEWOOD (California).—The Dickens Literary Club of Inglewood 
has now affiliated to the Dickens Fellowship, adding yet another Branch 
in America. A full and varied programme has heen arranged for the 
season, embracing lectures, debates and readings. The book for the latter 
throughout the season is Pickwick. Meetings take place every fortnight, 
an already papers haye been read on “ Dickens’s Life,’’ by Mrs. E. M. 
Calkins; ‘Contemporary Novelists,’ by Mrs. Kirk; and “Inns and 
Haunts of Pickwickians,” by Mrs. Monroe. The meetings take place in 
the afternoon at the homes of members. 


LIVERPOOL.—The current session was pleasantly inaugurated on 4th 
October at the Royal Institution, Dr. Edgar A. Browne, President of 
the Branch, occupied the chair, and there was a numerous gathering of 
members and friends. The President opened the proceedings with an 
instructive and facetious address, and gave several readings from Pick- 
wick Papers. Mr. G. A. Tessimond contributed a reading from Our 
Mutual Friend. Miss Percival and Miss Bell contributed musical items, 
and refreshments were served under the direction of Mrs. E. H. Bell. 


SHEFIFIELD.—The Branch opened its winter session on October 13th 
with a conversazione in the Cutlers’ Hall. The function was a very suc- 
cessful one, and was fully attended. Several new members were enrolled. 
The feature of the evening was a number of character sketches presented 
by the Dramatic Society. Mr. J. H. Davidson acted as chairman. A 
short scene, entitled “The Engaged Couple,’ from Edwin Drovd, was 
given by Miss Helen Roberts, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, and Mr. Herbert 
Foulston. In the second sketch, which was the “ Runaway Couple’’ 
scene from “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,”’ Mr. F. Jackman was “Cobbs,”’ 
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and Miss Kathie Wilson and Master Bernard Budds Mrs. and Mr. 
Harry Walmers, jun. The two children had been trained by Miss Helen 
Roberts, who is to be complimented upon their display of self-possession 
and clear enunciation. There were two short pieces from Oliver Twist, 
a duologue between Nancy and Fagin, in which Mr. F. Jackman and 
Mrs. W. F. Bagnall took part, and the scene between Rose Maylie and 
Nancy, in which the players were Mrs. Bagnail and Miss Roberts. The 
acting throughout each of the pieces was notable and efficient. Several 
musical items were interspersed, consisting cf solos, duets and quartettes 
by Miss J. R. Stephenson, Miss A. W. Green, Mr. H. Kellan, and Mr. 
F. Bastock. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, with upwards of 500 
portraits, facsimiles and other illustrations, collected, arranged and 
annotated, with an introduction by B. W. Matz. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
25s. net. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

Charles Dickens in America, compiled and edited by W. Glyde Wilkins. 
With 41 illustrations and portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

Plays for Amateurs| and Home Reading, adapted by C. M. Tucker. 
Stead’s Publishing House, London. 1s. net; 2s. net, cloth. 

The Magic Fishbone. Reprinted by ‘‘ Holiday Romance.” Illustrated by 
S. Beatrice Pearse. London: Nisbet & Co. 1s. net. 

Scenes from Dickens for Drawing-room and Platform Acting, by Guy 
and Ernest Pertwee. With 48 costume plates by Edward Handley-Read. 
Crown 8vo. London: Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 3s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘* About Charles Dickens,” by M. Q. Holyoake. Illus. Millgate Monthly 
(Manchester), Sept. 

‘‘Sam Weller in Paris,” by E. Valentine Williams. Daily Mail, Sept. 
25th. 

“Dickens and the Portsmouth Road: the Two ‘Coach and Horses,’” by 
J.W.T.L. Illus. Portsmouth Southern Daily Post, Sept. 28th. 

“‘My Grandfather as I knew Him,” by Mary Angela Dickens. Illus, 
Nash’s Magazine, October. 

“Rockingham: the Chesney Wold of Bleak House.” Illus. Great 
Thoughts, Sept. 22nd. 

‘‘Where did Dickens spend his Honeymoon?” by C. Van Noorden, 
Kent Messenger, Sept. 23rd. Reply by A. J. Philip, Oct. 7th. 

“The Vigilant Comic” (Sam Weller), by W. R. T. Glasgow Herald, 
Sept. 23rd. 

“ Pickwick Papers: Printer’s Errors.” Notes and Queries, Sept. 23rd 
and Oct. 7th. 

** A French Pickwick,” by J. F. MacDonald. Morning Leader,'Sept. 27th. 

“Dickens Theatre,’ Lewisham Boro News, Sept. 30th. 

“ Dickens Bazaar,” Portsmouth Evening News, Oct. 3rd. 

“A Relic of Dickens: the Insolvent Debtors’ Court.” Illus. Daily 
News, Oct. 4th. 

‘“‘ Pickwick Riddles,” by Percy Fitzgerald. The Academy, Sept. 30th 
and Oct. 7th. 

“ The Gentlemen of Dickens,” by Arthur Lambton. The Outlook, Oct. 7th. 

‘“‘ Pickwick as he appears on the Paris Stage.” A page of pictures. The 
Graphic, Oct. Tth. - ; 

“Dickens, Bath and Bristol.” In “ Notes of the Day,” Bristol Times, 


Oct. 7th. 
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“ Charles Dickens, Conférencier.” Paris Figaro, Oct. 7th. 
“The Other Dickens: Boston as it interested famous Father and Son,” 
by E. N. Vallandigham. Boston Transcript, Oct. 4th. 
“‘ Charles Dickens: A Master Mind,” by A. J. Philip. United Methodist 
Magazine, February, April, September and October, 1911. Illus. 
“Dickens and Broadstairs,’ by G. Egremont. Westminster Review, 
September. 
“Some Dickens Discoveries,’ by C. Van Noorden. Illus. Strand 
Magazine, October. 
‘“Monsieur Piquevic: Characters in the Comédie Burlesque’’ at the 
Athénée, Paris. Illus. The Sketch, Oct. 18th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS \ 
NOVEMBER 


1. Liverpool: Members’ Evening, at Royal Institution, at 8. 
3. Forest Gate: Recital by Miss Maclean, at Earlham Hall. 
Sheffield : ‘‘ Dickens Newspaper’ Night, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
Manchester: Social Gathering, at Milton Buildings, at 7.30. ; 
Birmingham: Recital, David Copperfield, by Mr. T. W. Hussey, at 
Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
4. Headquarters: Whist Drive, at Ye Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., at 7 o’clock. Tickets inclusive, 2s. each. 
Brighton: ‘Personal Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,’’ by Dr. 
L. F. Dods, at Steine Hall, at 8. 
8. West London: Dramatic Reading of A Tale of Two Cities, at Town 
Hall, Ealing, at 8. 
Dublin: Paper, The Old Curvosity Shop, by Mr. H. R. Partridge, at 
XL. Café, at 8. 
9. Edinburgh: “Tommy Traddles,”’ by Mr. J. Cooper Calder, at 5, St. 
Andrew's Square, at 8. 
10. Huli: “A Tale of Two Cities: A Study in Style,’ by Mr. T. H. 
Leahair, at Owen Hall, at 8. 
13. Sheffield: Lecture by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
Brixton: Evening arranged by Mr. Sidney Marriott, at Independent 
Church, at 8. " 
14. Inglewood (California): “Great Dickens Characters,’ by Miss 
Pownall, at Home of Mrs. Bowen, at 2.30 p.m. 
15. Liverpool: Paper, “ Some Rare Books of the Last Century,’’ by Dr. 
C. A. Hill, at Royal Institution. 
Bristol: ‘An Overlooked Characteristic in Charles Dickens’s Writ- 
ings,” by Mr..S. Tucker, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 
Birmingham: Members’ Evening, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
18. Bristcl: Whist Drive, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 
22. Forest ae Characters from Great Expectations, at Earlham Hall, 
at 3. 
West London: Whist Drive, at Town Hall, Ealing, at 8. 
Dublin: Whist Drive, at XL. Café, at 8. 
23. Edinburgh: “ Memory of People in Generali and of Charles Dickens 
in Particular,’’ by Miss Sharp, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square, at 8. 
24. Hull: Great Expectations, Members’ Evening, at Owen Hall, at 8. 
28. Sheffield: Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight cf David Copperfield, at 
Montgomery Hall, at 8. 
Inglewood (California): ‘Reforms which Dickens Strove to Accom- 
plish,”’ by Mrs. Farley, at Home of Mrs. Brewer, at 2.30 p-m. 
29. Liverpool: Papers by Rev. H. G. Roberts and by Mrs, H, G, Roberts, 
at Royal Institution, at 8. eS ( 
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